Angus McLaren 


ABORTION IN ENGLAND, 1890-1914" 


‘THE SIZE OF ENGLISH FAMILIES DECLINED DRAMATICALLY BETWEEN 1890 
and 1914." In the face of relatively stable marriage rates and improving 
fecundity, why was this the case? The main reason for the continuous 
fall in fertility must have been the utilization of some form of birth 
control after marriage. A good deal of attention has been paid by his- 
torians, sociologists, and demographers to this phenomenon, but in the 
main their discussions have been focused on only one means of birth 
control — contraception. Assuming that the decline in fertility was a 
consequence of a diffusion of new knowledge they have concentrated 
on the role of mechanical contraceptives. They have in the process 
overlooked the importance of two traditional methods of fertility con- 
trol — abstinence and abortion? The lack of interest taken in abortion 
is especially surprising. At a time when coitus interruptus was the most 
widely used method of contraception numerous couples would inevi- 
tably have discovered that a “mistake” had been made. What then? 
Clearly those who were intent on limiting family size would have to 


© I would like to thank Deborsh Gotham for commenting on an earlier draft of this essay. 

* According to N. L. Trantner, Population Since the Industrial Revolution (London: 
Croom Helm, 1973), p. 98, the size of family by marriage cohorts in England and 
‘Wales declined from 4.13 (1890-99) to 2.82 (1910-14) 
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contemplate the option of abortion as a second line of defense against 
an unwanted pregnancy. 

Abortion has received little attention from historians because it 
has not been viewed as a “respectable” subject of research; quantifiers, 
moreover, are put off by the difficulty, if not impossibility, of establish- 
ing the incidence of acts which were illegal and therefore hidden from 
public scrutiny.t One suspects, however, that a third reason for the lack 
of discussion of even the possible importance of abortion is the fact that 
the practice was a female form of birth control. Historians and demog- 
raphers have until recently been reluctant to accept the notion that 
women would play an active part in determining family size. 

The importance of the study of the history of abortion is that 
it casts a fresh light on a number of vital questions: women’s responses 
to their physical functions, the medical profession's view of women's 
health, and male and female attitudes towards sexuality. The problem 
is that we know very little of the extent of the practice. From 1803 on- 
ward the inducement of miscarriage was treated as a statutory crime 
and so references to it were restricted almost solely to reports of the 
trials of criminal abortionists. The number of court cases involving such 
people is of some interest, but it, of course, bears no necessary relation- 
ship to the actual number of women seeking to terminate their own 
pregnancies by the use of traditional folk remedies or new patent medi- 
cines. Not surprisingly, we have only allusive information left by 
women who sought abortions.* We do have, however, a fairly full 
record of the activities of one London-based medicine company which 
in the 1890s was selling tonics that paraded as abortifacients.* 

A short history of this enterprise and the revelations occasioned 
by its collapse is instructive. It shows how the unscrupulous could use 
the law against abortion to prey on helpless women. In what follows I 
intend, however, to provide more than the story of one sensational case 





‘See L. A. Parry, Criminal Abortion (London: Churchill, 1931); Alice Jenkins, Con- 
script Parenthood? The Problem of Secret Abortions (London: George Standring, 
1940); Ministry of Health and Home Office, Report of the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee on Abortion (London: H. M. Stationery Office, March, 1939). 

* See, for example, the extraordinary letters of Henrietta Stanley to her husband in which 
she wrote, “A hot bath, a tremendous walk & a great dose have succeeded . . .” (Nancy 
Mitford, The Ladies of Alderley (London: Chapman and Hall, 1938], pp. 169-173). 
Balfour's mistress, Lady Elcho, claimed she had induced her own miscarriage by stren- 
uous bicycle riding (Kenneth Young, Arthur James Balfour (London: G. Bell, 1963], 
pp. 138-139). 
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Lancet, 2 (31 December 1898), 1807; the British Medical Journal, 2 (22 October 
1898), 12: (1g January 1899), 110-111; The Times (17, 19, 20, and 21 De- 
cember 1898); the London Star (28 September, 14 October, 21 November, 16 and 21 
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of fraud and extortion. I will go on to argue that if women resorted to 
quack cures it was because the medical profession was withholding 
from them information necessary for the control of their own fertility. 
I will suggest that the development of new methods of birth control 
and the controversy over their use at the turn of the century took place 
in the presence of a reality not yet fully perceived by historians —a 
widespread tradition of abortion based on folk remedies. Finally, I will 
advance the argument that the fact that significant numbers of women 
(including working-class women) sought abortions is strong evidence 
that they were not passive in relation to their own fertility: they wanted 
to control it and were willing to go to considerable lengths to do so. 


I 


In April of 1896 Richard, Edward, and Leonard Chrimes ac- 
quired a London office in the Imperial Building, Ludgate Circus. Office 
is perhaps too grand a term to use. What the Chrimeses rented was a 
room, the street side of which was covered by a large sign trumpeting 
the benefits of Bovril. This unfurnished room, taken in the name of 
“H. F. B. Montrose,” was to be little more than a mail drop. The broth- 
ers already had been involved for some time in a number of semi-legal 
business ventures and now, after attempts at launching a magazine had 
failed, turned to the sale of “female remedies.” The product they were 
to sell by mail from their Ludgate establishment was a simple blood 
tonic that came in the form of blue and pink pills and a mixture. It was 
a quite harmless medicine made up in wholesale lots by a respectable 
Leicester chemist, a Mr. Wand. In their sales promotions, however, the 
brothers implied that their pills were in fact abortifacients. A typical 
advertisement read: 

Ladies Only 
The Lady Montrose 
— Miraculous — 
Female Tabules 
Are positively unequalled for all 
FEMALE AILMENTS. The most OBSTINATE, 
obstructions, Irregularities, ete 
‘of the female system are removed in 
a few doses.? 
Such ads were sent out to a variety of publications and it was later 
reported that the Chrimeses spent up to £2,000 on advertising. The ex- 


7 Advertisement reproduced in the Lancet, 2 (31 December 1898), 1807. 
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penses were especially heavy because the papers knew what the prod- 
ucts were supposed to be and accordingly charged five times the usual 
amount for their insertion. The advertiser's task was, while remaining 
within the letter of the law, to come as close as possible to declaring 
that the product in question would precipitate a miscarriage. 

Business was sufficiently brisk to warrant the Chrimeses setting 
up a number of letter drops. In 1896 Edward rented a second office at 
7 Pleydell Street in the name of “Mr. Knowles.” In May 1897 it was 
enlarged to two rooms and the police were later to state that it received 
a steady stream of registered letters. It was from this office that “The 
Panolia Company” handled the sale of another wonder drug— 
“Panolia.” 

The Chrimes brothers’ business operated as follows. A woman 
who was pregnant, or at least who thought she was, and wished for 
whatever reason to terminate her pregnancy would come across an ad 
for “Lady Montrose” pills. Having written for information she would 
receive in return a printed and lithographed order form on which she 
was required to enter her name and address. After having sent off the 
order she would either receive the “Lady Montrose” tablets or a fur- 
ther letter informing her that a far more effective abortifacient was 
available — “Panolia.” It was part of the Chrimeses’ ploy to claim that 
the very fact that “Panolia” was not openly advertised was proof of 
both its power and its superiority to competing patent medicines. Its 
price ranged from three shillings six pence to thirty-two shillings for 
“extra strength.” If a woman complained that she had no success with 
one product she would be steered to another, and if this in turn failed, 
she would be offered a more powerful and more expensive dose. All 
the products were completely useless. One can only imagine the grow- 
ing terror of the woman who, as she paid ever greater sums for medi- 
cines, found her condition increasingly difficult to conceal and the 
possibility of any safe termination of pregnancy increasingly remote. 

The Chrimeses’ enterprise worked very well —so well that they 
opened a third office at 1 Bouverie Street, which was connected by an 
internal passage with 7 Pleydell Street. The Bouverie Street room was 
rented by Edward for the “Mona Company,” which sold the “Mona 
Specific” which, like “Panolia,” was to be forced on clients who had en- 
quired about “Lady Montrose” tablets. The brothers also had an office 
at 89 Farringdon Street rented in the name of “Bradbury Brothers,” 
but to what particular use it was turned remains unclear. 

The operation described was almost foolproof. In selling cheap, 
useless tonics at exorbitant prices to desperate women seeking abortion 
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—a criminal act — the Chrimeses ran no risks. The woman who finally 
realized that the products she had purchased were worthless could not 
complain to the authorities, would perhaps not even inform her family, 
for fear of implicating herself. On the other hand, the woman who mis- 
takenly believed she was pregnant, took the pills, and later found that 
she was not, then would become a believer in such quack remedies and 
might very well pass on her ill-founded information to friends. 

The only apparent risk the brothers ran was that of being ex- 
posed by the press. Indeed, the Star did run a story on Richard Chrimes 
organizing a fraudulent competition involving a hair soap he was sell- 
ing from the Farringdon Street office. Presumably the paper was put 
onto the case by a dissatisfied customer. It was a grim irony that the 
selling of reputed abortifacients — the use of which was a criminal 
offense — was a less hazardous proposition than the hawking of hair 
soaps. And there was the further irony that all the Chrimeses’ activities 
were taking place within a few blocks of the Central Criminal Courts 
at the Old Bailey. 

The Chrimes brothers’ business might have profitably continued 
for years and escaped the notice of both the authorities and the his- 
torian had they not decided in the fall of 1898 to blackmail the women 
they had already swindled. It will be recalled that clients had been 
required to send their names and addresses to the Montrose Company. 
Over the course of two years these had been carefully saved by the 
brothers and pasted into ledgers. By 1898 they had more than 10,000 
on file. Whether or not the idea of extortion had been part of their plan 
from the very beginning, though it seems likely, is not terribly impor- 
tant. The point is that now the Chrimeses were in a position, thanks to 
the law against abortion, to attempt to extort a few pounds from each 
of their past victims with the threat of revealing to the world her pur- 
chase of an abortifacient. 

The first thing needed for the venture was a new letter drop 
which would not compromise the brothers’ other schemes. On 10 Sep- 
tember 1898 Leonard took an office in the name of “Mr. Charles J. 
Mitchell” at the Trafalgar Buildings on Northumberland Avenue. This 
office was not located in the City, as were the Chrimeses’ earlier estab- 
lishments; it was presumably chosen because its proximity to Trafalgar 
Square provided it with a solid, respectable-sounding address. Two 
days later, on 12 September, the brothers purchased twenty-five reams 
of paper and a cyclostyle for four pounds sixteen shillings. At the same 
time they ordered printers to prepare 12,000 letterheads and an equal 
number of addressed envelopes. The names and addresses for the latter 
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were delivered to the printers in the forms of slips of paper pasted into 
forty-two ledgers. 

The actual blackmail letter had to be prepared by the brothers 
themselves. To cover their tracks they took a typewriter on trial offer — 
typed and then cyclostyled the threatening letter — and returned the 
machine to the dealer on 6 October. The letter read as follows: 


‘Trafalgar Buildings 
Northumberland Avenue 
October, 1898 

Madame — 

T am in possession of letters of yours by which I can positively prove that you did 

on or about ______ commit, or attempt to commit, the fearful crime of abortion 


by preventing or attempting to prevent yourself giving birth to a child. Either of 
these constitute a criminal act punishable by penal survitude, and legal proceed- 
ings have already been commenced against you and your immediate arrest will be 
effected unless you send me, on or before Tuesday moming nest, the sum of £2 
2s, being costs already incurred by me, and your solemn promise on oath as before 
Cod that never again, by whatever means, will you prevent, or attempt to prevent 
yourself giving birth to a child. No notice whatever will be taken of your letter 
unless postal orders (checques, stamps, &¢ will not be accepted) for the above 
amount and enclosed therein and received by me on the aforesaid day. Failing to 
comply with these two requests, you will be immediately arrested without further 
warning. All legal proceedings will be stopped on receipt of the £2 2s, &c, and 
the incriminating documents, letters &., which I hold of yours will be retumed, 
and you will hear nothing further of the matter. 


‘Lam, Madame, yours & 
(Signed) Chas. J. Mitchell 
Public Official 


N.B. — Communications must only be sent through the post.6 


There was still the danger that the police might catch wind of 
the affair and have the Trafalgar Building watched. Therefore, the next 
problem was to recruit a go-between who, unaware of the crime in 
which he was innocently involved, would pick up the letters and de- 
liver them to the brothers far from London. On 22 September Norman 
John Gibson answered an ad for a post as junior clerk at the Trafalgar 
Building. His employers —the Chrimeses—told him he would start 
work on 26 September at the salary of eighteen shillings a week. Young 
Gibson had almost no work to do, but the brothers did tell him that he 
was to be entrusted with an important task in a week or two's time — 
the transporting of a large number of letters from London to Brighton. 
In the meantime the Chrimeses finished up the last of their prepara- 


* Letter reproduced in The Times (17 December 1808) 
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tions, which included the closing of one of their offices taken for 
“R. Randall and Company” at 73 Ludgate Hill. 

By the first week of October all was in readiness. On the sixth 
Richard withdrew £150 from his bank account and purchased the 
necessary stamps. On 7 October the letters — 8,100 in all — were sent 
off. Every precaution was taken to prevent anyone from accidentally 
stumbling upon the plot. The letters were sent in three envelopes — an 
outer one, one for the returned funds, and a safety envelope which re- 
quested the post office, should the letter open accidentally, to return to 
sender. Once the letters were in the post the Chrimeses left London, 
Gibson having been instructed to pick up all mail delivered to the 
Northumberland Avenue office on 8 October and bring it to them in 
Brighton in three large canvas bags on the 10:55 a.m. train. Here the 
brothers committed their first serious blunder. They had miscalculated 
the efficiency of the postal service — Gibson found no letters awaiting 
him. The Chrimeses had also apparently forgotten that the eighth was 
a Saturday, which meant that when Gibson was sent back to London 
he had to be told to wait until Monday, the tenth, before making the 
trip again. 

But what of the women who had received the blackmail letter? 
The Chrimeses were counting on their victims being terror stricken at 
the thought of a husband, a parent, an employer, or a policeman hear- 
ing of their attempts to precipitate a miscarriage. The brothers’ belief 
that even those women who had realized the ineffectiveness of the ex- 
orbitantly-priced pills feared public disclosure and prosecution suffi- 
ciently to pay was born out by the pitiful pleas that began to arrive at 
the Trafalgar Building. One woman who had had her child wrote in 
confusion and consternation, 


Dear Sir, 
Tam very sorry I have done wrong. I did not know I had done wrong to myself 
‘or anyone else. . . . But if I have done wrong I ask you to forgive me, as I did not 


Know I was doing wrong. I will promise that I will never do wrong any more, for 
Christ's sake. Amen. 

The letter contained the demanded two pounds two shillings as did one 
from a servant girl who, though protesting the fact that she had not 
been pregnant, feared dismissal if her employer was informed of her 
situation. 

Dear Sir—I write in answer to your letter and also enclosing two guineas. I want 


you to return the paper which you hold against me, and I promise not to repeat 
what I have done as long as I live. . . . I should not like my missus to know, else T 
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shall lose my situation. Hoping you will send the paper by return of post and stick 
to your promise not to bother me any more about it. Send a receipt back for the 
£2 I have sent you. The reason I have not sent £2 2s was I could not get a postal 
order on Saturday.20 


Other letters begged for time to collect the necessary amount. 

When Gibson arrived at the Trafalgar Building on the morning 
of 10 October there were 475 letters containing £240 awaiting him. 
So were the police. A Mrs. Kate Clifford, wife of a warehouseman and 
caretaker in the City, had been a purchaser of “Lady Montrose” pills. 
They had no effect and she had her baby. When the letter from 
“Charles J. Mitchell” arrived, it was opened by Mr. Clifford, who went 
through all three envelopes with Victorian indifference to the privacy 
of his wife’s correspondence. The letter read, he went straight to the 
police. Constables were thus lying in wait and arrested Gibson upon 
his arrival. The police, having established that his role was that of go- 
between, accompanied him to Brighton, but the Chrimeses, failed to 
appear at the appointed place. It is likely that they too had been ob- 
serving the Trafalgar Building and witnessed their man’s capture. They 
immediately went to ground. On 12 October Richard sold his house at 
Brixton and moved to Penge. It was here that he and Edward were 
arrested a month later; Leonard was apprehended on 20 November at 
St. Austell in Cornwall. 

Meanwhile, each post brought additional letters containing 
their pittance or plea for mercy to the Northumberland Avenue office. 
Between 14 October and 17 October 1,785 letters arrived, 413 bearing 
a total of £819. The response rate achieved by the Chrimeses — given 
the fact that some women undoubtedly gave false names when order- 
ing the drugs, that some had changed addresses, that some could not 
at such short notice lay their hands on the money demanded, that some 
were about to reply when the press reported the affair — was remark- 
able." In the space of a few days, 8,100 letters had been sent out and 
close to three thousand replies were received. And hapless would-be 
victims continued to write to the brothers’ other offices for aborti- 
facients. Between 28 October and 23 November 877 orders were 
pushed through the mail slot of the “Lady Montrose” establishment at 
Ludgate Circus. The Chrimeses were not there to receive them. Their 
trial took place in mid-December, Richard pleading not guilty while 


© Letter reproduced in the London Star (21 December 1898). 
™ George Ives, A History of Penal Methods: Criminals, Witches, Lunatics (London: 
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his brothers threw themselves on the mercy of the court. All were 
found guilty; Richard and Edward were sentenced to twelve years 
imprisonment for “intent to extort”; Leonard, because of his youth, to 
seven years. 


ptf 


At first glance it might be assumed that the Chrimes affair was 
simply an isolated though sensational case, the work of three ingenious 
criminals foisting their wares on the unsuspecting. The real importance 
of their trial, however, was that it revealed the fact that in late-Vic- 
torian society thousands of women were seeking by a Variety of means 
to terminate their pregnancies. To put the activities of the Chrimeses in 
perspective it is necessary, first, to note that there was a multitude of 
charlatans selling the same sorts of medications; second, to examine the 
opposition of the medical profession to the induction of miscarriage and 
the effect this had in driving women to quacks; and third, to establish 
the attitude of both middle and working-class women towards the con- 
trol of their own fertility. 

A perusal of the literature of the turn of the century indicates 
that, except for the blackmail attempt, the activities of the Chrimeses 
were in no way unique. Indeed, their trial prompted several observers 
to speak openly for the first time about a question which had been 
heretofore a taboo subject. A contributor to the Westminster Review 
declared, “That such practices [abortion] have been common in all 
classes of society there is great reason to believe, quite apart from the 
pathetic and startling evidence to that effect furnished by a recent trial 
for blackmailing.”*? In the medical journal, the Lancet, a long series of 
articles on various medications that paraded as abortifacients appeared, 
complete with the list of newspapers that regularly advertised them. 
According to the Lancet’s reporter, the charlatans appeared to prefer 
the Sunday and weekly press."* Their ads filled the columns of such 
small London papers as the Barnet Press, the Edmonton Weekly Guard- 
ian, the Hampstead Express, the North London Echo, the North Mid- 
dlesex Echo, the East London Advertiser, the Middlesex Gazette, the 


“A Crime and its Causes,” Westminster Review, 151 (February 1899), 131-139. 

“Quacks and Abortion: A Critical and Analytical Inquiry,” Lancet, 2 (10, 17, 24, and 
31 December 1898), 1570-71, 1651-53, 1723-25, 1807-08; 1 (21 January 1899), 
174. On indecent advertisements, see also William’ Alexander Coote, ed., A Romance 
of Philanthropy (London: National Vigilance Association, 1916), pp. 158-159. 
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Hackney Express, the Hackney Mercury, the South London Mail, the 
Bethnal Green News, dozens of provincial papers, and even a religious 
publication, the Rock. 

As an example of what could be found one might peruse the 
pages of Illustrated Bits for the year 1899. Ads for “Ottey’s Strong Pills” 
and “Towle’s Pennyroyal and Steel Pills for Females” ran alongside 
notices for both the classic sex manual, Aristotle's Masterpiece, and Dr. 
T. R. Allinson’s new A Book for Ladies. In its report of the Chrimes 
trial for 27 November 1898, Reynolds’ Newspaper declared it surprising 
that any respectable paper should advertise such wares; in the same 
issue were a dozen ads for surgical appliances and five for abortifa- 
cients. Indeed, ads for abortifacients appeared in a wide variety of pub- 
lications, including both Keir Hardie’s Labour Leader and the feminist 
journal, the Freewoman. In the provinces one could turn to a publica- 
tion such as Waddington’s List of Fairs for 1895, which contained the 
ads of “H. J. Davies, Consulting Chemist, Leeds and Headingley.” 


Davies’ Emmenagogue Mixture 
Is the best Medicine ever discovered for all Irregularities and Obstructions, how- 
ever obstinate or long standing. Thousands have been relieved by this miraculous 
remedy and thereby saved illness, trouble and expense. Perfectly harmless, never 
fails to bring about the desired result, as testified by thousands of married and 
single females. 
Price 2/6, 3/6 and 5/- per Bottle. 


The same Davies also advertised the sale of “Malthusian Appliances 
and Specialties.” 

The Chrimeses were not unique; indeed, their undertaking was to 
appear a modest venture when compared to the activities of those sell- 
ing “Madame Frain’s” medications. The trial of its distributors, charged 
with inciting women to attempt to procure miscarriage, took place less 
than twelve months after that of the Chrimeses.'* In the course of pro- 
ceedings it came out that William Brown and associates had operated 
“Madame Frain’s Herbal or Medical Institute” on Hackney Road over 
the space of several years. From this base they had launched an extrav- 
agant advertising campaign that included the sending out of large 
numbers of women dressed as nurses to the suburbs of London and 
Manchester to distribute handbills vaunting the efficacy of their prod- 
uct, It, like the Chrimeses’ pills, was quite useless, sold at prices rang- 
ing from seven shillings six pence to twenty-two shillings per bottle, 


™ On the Frain trial, see The Times (21 November 1899). 
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and enjoyed a sale which more than compensated for the costs of pro- 
motion, which were in excess of £2,800." 

The Chrimeses’ notoriety was due to their clumsy attempt at 
blackmailing their victims. There were less risky ways for charlatans 
to gouge clients. “Madame Frain” on occasion simply did not send the 
product which had been paid for and defied the customer to complain 
to the authorities. The Lancet referred to a “Professor Leslie” who used 
the shakedown method of forcing his patients to buy ever larger bottles 
of his concoction — a mixture of senna and rue (2 [17 December 1898], 
1651-53). And having fallen victim to one quack, there remained the 
possibility of the woman being preyed upon by others; quacks were 
known to sell their lists of customers to fellow practitioners. Thus the 
cautious firms, such as “E. T. Towle’s” and “Blanchard’s,” though they 
were amongst the largest purveyors of abortifacients, if one judged by 
volume of advertising, were never to be prosecuted.!* 

What was the medical profession's attitude toward abortion? 
The reader of the leading professional publications of the 1890s, such 
as the Lancet and the British Medical Journal, is struck by the reluc- 
tance of physicians to discuss even the issues. The fact that abortion 
was illegal was taken as reason enough for the profession to continue to 
support the notion that it was both medically and morally wrong; it 
would only condone the termination of a pregnancy by a surgeon if a 
mother's life was in danger and full medical consultation took place. 
Yet many women had to rely on self-induced abortions as a form of 
fertility control because doctors, though they might advise the restric- 
tion of family size, failed to provide the information on contraception 
which would make this safely possible. Earlier in the century doctors 
might have opposed abortion because of the dangers it posed to the 
mother, but by 1900 hospital abortions could be performed with 


* Lancet, 2 (8 Joly and 2 December 2899), 112, 15405 British Medial Journal, 2 (2 
December 1899), 1583-84. Quacks recognized that women preferred discussing thei 
medical problems with other women. In addition to “Madame Frain” and “Lady Moo 

¢ Welch,” “Nurse Grey,” “Nurse 





Herbal snd Botanical Ladies’ College of Health” as “the only establishment in London 
where Ladies have the opportunity of consulting one of their own sex on all Female 
Ailments and Irregularities” (1 June 1895). 

% Even respectable medical companies were to take advantage of the demand for aborti- 
facients. The 1924 Select Committee on Patent Medicines was told: “In the instruc- 
tions headed ‘Advice for Females’ accompanying “Beecham’s Pills,’ women suffering 
from ‘any unusual delay’ are recommended to take ive pills a day. The proprietor ad- 
mitted in evidence that the most common cause of such delay is pregnancy.” Lancet, 2 
(12 September 1914), 704. 
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relative safety. They were to be refused to all but a few. Doctors thus 
forced women to look for aid elsewhere. 

The concern that charlatans were not alone in providing such 
women with real or reputed abortifacients found frequent expression in 
the medical press of the 1890s. The medical profession held up for 
special scrutiny the work of midwives, chemists, and herbalists. In 1892 
the Select Committee on Midwive's Registration heard testimony from 
doctors that unsupervised midwives would “. . . increase criminal abor- 
tion and the criminal still-birth business.”'? Doctors had always been 
suspicious of midwives, and following the Chrimes trial they again 
asked for more stringent controls of this calling (Lancet, 1 [18 Feb- 
ruary 1899], 468). Chemists had also been harshly criticized before the 
Select Committee: “The registration of chemists has not prevented 
them from selling oceans and tons of medicine each year for the pur- 
pose of causing abortion” (“Select Committee on Midwive's Registra- 
tion,” p. 25). After the Chrimes trial the attack was kept up: “Inde- 
pendently of the advertised nostrums there is nothing commoner than 
the sale over the counters of prescribing chemists of pills for the pur- 
pose of bringing on a delayed menstruation” (British Medical Journal, 
1 [14 January 1899], 110). Similarly when a herbalist, Nancy Bedford 
of Wigan, was convicted of selling abortifacients, the Lancet pontifi- 
cated, “It shows what things go on and what crime is practised in the 
name of herbalism” (1 [22 January 1898], 238). But when a physician, 
Dr. James Ady, was tried for abortion, the Lancet did not call for closer 
government supervision of his profession (1 [22 January 1898], 242). 
Doctors were, in short, falling victim to the irresistible urge of turning 
to their own purposes the public concern over abortion in order to 
eliminate the competition of semiprofessional medical personnel. 

Moreover, physicians were to prove to be as much concerned by 
the fact that some abortifacients did work as by the fact that quacks 
sold some that did not. Doctors acknowledged that there were three 
types that could, by sufficient irritation of the lower bowel, induce 
expulsion: first, compounds of aloes and iron; second, compounds of 
iron and purgative extracts; and third, traditional herbal remedies such 
as savin, ergot of rye, penny-royal, slippery elm, rue, squills, and hiera 
picra (Lancet, 2 [30 December 1899], 1844-45)- 

The question of the effectiveness of the home remedies is diff- 
cult to determine. There are reasons to suppose that the dangers posed 


™ Parliamentary Papers, “Report from the Select Committee on the Midwive's Registra- 
tion Bill,” 1892, XIV, 25. 
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by such drugs might well have been exaggerated. The general public 
usually became aware of a woman's attempt at abortion only when 
something went seriously wrong. A successful inducement of miscar- 
riage would pass unreported. Moreover, it is likely that doctors, in their 
opposition to women’s attempt at such “medical self-help,” would seek 
to frighten them by portraying the risks run. It is true that savin, ergot 
of rye, slippery elm, diachylon, penny-royal, and quinine crystals were 
all potentially poisonous and had to be used with great care. Yet sev- 
eral of these “home remedies” were eventually to be taken over by 
professional obstetricians. Ergot is a substance that causes smooth 
muscle — such as that found in the uterus — to contract and today in 
the form of ergotmetrine is used both to induce labor and help with 
the expulsion of the placenta. Slippery elm was used to cause dilation 
of the cervix; a similar technique was employed until recently in Eng- 
lish hospitals using a form of seaweed.1® 

Doctors further recognized that women did not always rely on 
quacks or chemists, but could discover for themselves the sorts of medi- 
cations they needed. The best example of such medical “self-help” in 
the 1890s was the discovery and expanded use as an abortifacient of a 
Iead compound, diachylon. Its employment came to light when the 
Lancet reported in 1898 on the lead poisoning of a twenty-three-year- 
old married woman in Sheffield who admitted to “taking ‘stuff to bring 
on a miscarriage.””® A few years earlier there had been an outbreak of 
lead poisoning in the city due to contamination of the town’s water 
supply. The local women were quick to note that those who had been 
pregnant had aborted, and so the idea was struck on that a small degree 
of lead could be used to induce miscarriage. Diachylon was readily at 
hand in every working-class home for use on cuts and sores, as a plaster, 
and for drawing milk away after parturition. Now it was put to a new 
use. In the words of one doctor, “I have reason to suspect that in this 
district the practice of taking diachylon in the form of pills to bring on 
miscarriage is far more prevalent among the working-class than is gen- 
erally supposed” (Crooke, p. 256). From Sheffield the use of diachylon 
spread to Leicester, Nottingham, Birmingham, and later to Barnsley 


™ For their help in assisting me in gaining an understanding of the eficacy of abortifa- 
cients, T would like to thank Professor D. J. Gee of the University of Leeds and the 
Historians’ Medical Information Bureau of Wadham College, Oxford. See also C. J. 
Polson and R. N. Tattersall, Clinical Toricology (London: Pitman, 1959), pp. $45- 
549; C. J. Polson, The Essentials of Forensic Medicine (London: Pergamon, 1963), 
Bp. 430-437. 

George F. Crooke, “Fatal Case of Acute Poisoning by Lead Combined in Diachylon,” 
Lancet, 2 (30 July 1898), 255-256. 
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and Doncaster.° What impressed physicians in the increased use of 
this abortifacient was that it was not a patent medicine or quack cure 
popularized by handbills or newspaper ads but a home remedy passed 
on by word of mouth. 


Hence its slow progress, for the women of this class do not travel farther than to 
and from their nearest market town or centre. The direction of the spread along 
the northern part of thickly populated manufacturing populations, subject to bad 
trade or overcrowding, rather than from the east or west or south, where the 
country is more sparsely inhabited, can be readily understood? 

In 1906 diachylon was still restricted to the area of South Yorkshire, 
Bedfordshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, Nottinghamshire, and East 
Derbyshire. By the time of the 1914 Parliamentary Report on Infant 
Mortality its appearance was being reported in Lancashire. An in- 
vestigator in the Burnley and Nelson region stated that diachylon was 
retailed in pennyworths and made up into pills. One chemist had ad- 
mitted to selling fourteen pounds — that is 500 pennyworths — in one 
year.2? 

Who were the women seeking abortion and what was their view 
of their right to do so? The evidence cited above seems to suggest that 
they were predominantly from the working and lower-middle classes, 
but one has to be cautious in making such a generalization. As con- 
temporary commentators noted, a middle-class woman's abortion 
would less frequently be brought to the attention of authorities because 
she could afford more skilled methods. 


Among women of the proletariat it will be readily understood that abortion is 
carried out less skillfully than in the case of women belonging to the well-to-do 
class, for the proletarian women are unable to pay for such highly-skilled assistance. 
It is for this reason that a much larger proportion of criminal abortions are discov- 
ered in the case of proletarian women than in the case of the well-to-do.23 


Indeed, the law punished ‘not so much the act of abortion as the pov- 
erty of the woman unable to afford a discreet physician. “I have been 
told that these abortionists will make from £2000 to £3000 a year in 


® J, W. Scott stated that a Dr. Pope reported plumbism as early as 1899 in Leicester 
("Notes on @ Case of Lead Poisoning from Diachylon as an Abortifacient,” Quarterly 
Medical Journal, 10 [1901-02], 148-152). 

* Arthur Hall and W. B. Ransom, “Plumbism from the Ingestion of Diachylon 
Abortifacient,” Lancet, 1 (24 February 1906), 511. 

* Parliamentary Papers, “Infant Mortality in Lancashire,” 1914, XXXIX, 70. Diachylon 
was finally placed on the poison list in 1917 (Parry, Criminal Abortion, p. 30). 

™ Sigmund Engel, The Elements of Child Protection (London: George Allen, 1912), 
p.357. 

* Dr, William Hitchman reported that the price of a professional abortion ranged from 
three to thirty pounds (“Popular Abortion and Infanticide,” The Malthusian [Sep- 
tember 1883), 441) 
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Manchester and other large towns,” stated Dr. R. Reid Rentoul. “I 
know cases in Liverpool, and already eight to ten ladies come to one 
asking you to perform a criminal abortion” (“Select Committee on the 
Midwive’s Registration Bill,” p. 30). Rentoul’s claim that middle-class 
women were asking their doctors to provide them with abortions was 
substantiated by an exasperated contributor to the Lancet: 


‘There is apparently 2 good deal of ignorance on the part of some women about the 
right and wrong of the matter. Not very rarely a woman will say that when she and 
her husband married they agreed that there should be no family, that they formed 
plans of life which the presence of a family would seriously interfere with or com- 
pletely alter, and she will, after the occurrence of two month's amenorshoea has 
suggested pregnancy, come to her medical man asking him, as she may euphemisti- 
cally term it, to help her and impressing it upon him more feminarum that he really 
must help her.25 


Such a woman, continued the writer, believed that despite the law 
there was no crime as long as the child was not alive and to argue with 
her was “futile.” In his autobiography, My Father and Myself, J. R. 
Ackerley, late editor of the Listener, left a candid account of one 
woman's attempt — his mother’s — to obtain an abortion in 1895: “. . . 
My brother was neither intended nor wanted and efforts, probably of 
an amateur kind, were made to prevent his arrival. ... Doctors were 
confidentially consulted, various homely remedies prescribed, and all 
manner of purges, nostrums, and bodily exercises employed to bring 
about a miscarriage. But my brother was not to be quenched.”2* 

By 1906 the idea that a middle-class woman might seek abortion 
was sufficiently “thinkable” for H. G. Granville-Barker to make it a 
central issue in his play Waste. After the death of the heroine as a 
result of an unsuccessful attempt at abortion, Wedgecroft, a physician, 
states that he knows several doctors who could have carried out the 
operation quite easily. “I could give you four addresses . . . but of 
course I wasn’t going to give her one. Though there again . . . if shed 
told me the whole truth. . .. My God, women are such fools! And they 
prefer quackery . . . look at the decent doctors they simply turn into 

















® Lancet, 1 (22 January 1898), 235. Perhaps the best known case of the 1890s involv 
ing a respectable physician was the trial of W. Maunsell Collins, former surgeon to the 
Royal Horse Guards, whose patient, Mrs. , wife of a stockbroker, died of septic 
peritonitis. Collins was tried for murder and sentenced to seven years imprisonment 
(L. A. Parry, Some Fomous Medical Trials {London: Churchill, 19271, pp. 40-54). 
On professional care available to the middle class, see also J. A. and O. Banks, Femi- 
nism ond Family Planning (New York: Schocken, 1964), pp. 86-87. 


» My Father and Myself (London: Bodley, 1968), p. 49. 
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charlatans.” In these few lines Granville-Barker summed up what 
appears to have been the feelings of many physicians who saw them- 
selves as being somehow “victimized” by women demanding their as- 
sistance in an operation that the profession refused to countenance. 

Following the Chrimes trial the medical press carried numerous 
reports of doctors who were caught in this quandary. They presented 
themselves as the sorry recipients of stories told to them by middle- 
class women who were either seeking abortion — at times threatening 
suicide if their wishes were not complied with —or who had already 
succeeded in inducing their own miscarriages. One physician wrote 
that he knew a woman who had used a knitting needle to abort herself 
on thirty-five separate occasions with no apparent ill effects.?* The 
ability of determined women to attain their goal even in the face of 
the medical profession's hostility was greeted by doctors, at least in 
their public pronouncements, with expressions of both horror and 
amazement. 

Middle-class women were thus not uninterested in abortion, but 
the evidence suggests that because of both their ability to call on pro- 
fessional help and their husbands’ greater willingness to employ con- 
traceptive measures, it would not be them, but working-class women, 
who would provide the main clientele for home remedies and quack 
cures. Abortion was for a number of reasons a logical form of birth con- 
trol for the working-class woman to adopt. Though dangerous, it pro- 
vided her with some control of her own body. It meant that she was 
not completely helpless if her spouse was opposed to contraception.?* 
That some working men were opposed was stated by Stephen Reyn- 
olds: “. .. The older-fashioned working man will not consider voluntary 
limitation of the family. To his mind it is unnatural and wicked.”*° 





H. G, GranvilleBarker, Three Plays (New York: Kennerley, 1909), pp. 283-284. 
Waste was to have been put on at the Savoy, but as the Examiner of Plays refused it a 
licence it premiered on 24 November 1907 before a select audience at the Imperial 
Theatre, Westminster. Other plays in which the abortion theme was dealt with at the 
tum of the century included Frank Wedekind’s Spring Awakening and Eugene Brieux’s 
Maternity, which was translated into English by Mrs. Bernard Shaw. See Brieux, Three 
Plays (New York: Brentano's, 1911). 

* British Medical Journal, 2 (10 and 17 September, 1 October 1898), 749, 841-842, 
1013-1014. 

* On social differences in attitudes toward birth control measures, see Earl Lomon Koos, 
“Class Differences in the Employment of Contraceptive Measures,” Human Fertility, 
12 (1947), 97-101; Lee Rainwater, And the Poor Get Children (Chicago: Quad- 
rangle, 1960), 54-56; Angus McLaren, “Contraception and the Working Classes: The 
Social Ideology of the Early British Birth Control Movement,” Comparative Studies in 
Society and History, 18 (1976), 236-251. 

™ Even So! A Working Class View of Politics (London: Macmillan, 1912), p. 266. On 
ignorance of contraception, see also M. S. Pember Reeves, Round About a Pound a 
Week (London: G. Bell, 1913), p. 102; Margery Spring Rice, Working-Class Wives: 
Thetr Health and Conditions (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin, 1939), P. 44. 
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Even at a much later date Richard Hoggart could still report: 


He [the working-class husband] wants food and his own bout of relaxation when 
he comes home. I suppose this explains why, as it seems to me, the wife is often 
expected to be responsible for contraceptive practice. . . . The husband’s shyness 
and an assumption that this is really her affair often assure that he expects her to 
take care of it, that he “can’t be bothered with it.” 
An unexpected child would often be the result “. . . unless a miscarriage 
is procured.”™' In “Attitudes to Conception” in Samples from English 
Culture, Josephine Klein agreed that in working-class homes, 
children are considered altogether the woman's domain. This begins with the regu- 
lation of their conception, sometimes to the extent that the woman is blamed for an 
unwanted pregnancy and fears to tell her husband about it. Husbands are not ex- 
pected to abstain from sexual intercourse, or to use their own methods of contra- 
ception, though a “good” husband is often commended for being “careful.”*2 

Thus for the working classes abortion could be both a supple- 
ment and an alternative to contraception. In 1910 Havelock Ellis ex- 
pressed his belief that it was “perhaps specially marked among the poor 
and hard-working classes.” Referring to what he took to be working 
women’s stoical acceptance of the necessity of abortion, a contributor 
to the Malthusian of March 18go stated: “When they are ‘in for it, they 
are ready to resort to even criminal means of escaping evils which they 
would not guard against when they had the power” (p. 18). A second 
reason why working women might view abortion as a “thinkable” 
option was that, though it posed a serious threat to a mother’s health, it 
could involve the least human cost. In allowing the working-class 
couple to postpone the decision of controlling pregnancy to a later date 
in the reproductive cycle, abortion permitted the family living at a 
subsistence level to have a better idea if an additional child could be 
supported.** 

Finally, it is important to note that women who sought abortion 
did not consider what they were doing to be wrong. This was brought 
out in the letters of the Chrimeses’ victims and evidence of such atti- 
tudes were to be found every time serious observers questioned work- 


™ The Uses of Literacy (1957; mt. Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin, 1971), p. 45: 

% Samples from English Culture (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1965), Il, 439. 

% Studies in the Psychology of Sex (Philadelphia: F. A. Davis, 1910), VI, 603- 

™ Kingsley Davis and Judith Blake, “Social Structure and Fertility: An Analytical Frame- 
work,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, 4 (April 1956), 235. 

® Recourse to abortion was attributed in particular to two groups of working women: 
domestic servants whose employ depended on them having no family and textile factory 
workers whose family incomes could be seriously jeopardized by an unexpected preg- 
nancy. See Lancet, 2 (17 December 1898), 1651-53; Parliamentary Papers, “Physical 
Deterioration Committee,” 1904, XXXII, 127. 
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ing women. Havelock Ellis stated that women felt no regret and could 
not understand the legal and medical opposition to abortion (Ellis, VI, 
601-610). The Birkett Committee on abortion was later to report that 
“many mothers seem not to understand that self-induced abortion was 
illegal. They assumed it was legal before the third month, and only out- 
side the law when procurred by another person.” Working-class women 
clung to the traditional view that life was not present until the foetus 
“quickened.” They did not perceive themselves as pregnant but as 
“irregular.” They took pills, not to abort, but to “bring on their period.” 
Such attitudes were to be retained well into the twentieth century; an 
investigator of a Liverpool slum reported: 


For example, [the resident of] Ship Street regards birth control as a sin but abortion 
before the age of three months a perfectly legitimate measure . . . . Though so 
few of the Mums use contraceptives the majority have at some time or other tried 
to bring on an abortion. Pills, jumping down stairs, etc. are perfectly legitimate up 
to the end of the third month, after which the woman stops in case she hurts the 
baby.3¢ 


Thanks to the recent appearance of autobiographies providing 
accounts of working-class life at the turn of the century we now have 
some appreciation of the extent of abortion. In Salford, according to 
Robert Roberts, the poor relied on quack remedies, penny-royal syrup, 
hot soapy water, and veterinarians’ abortifacients. The older women of 
the neighborhoods, the “Old Queens,” continued to favor aloes and 
turpentine and the “controlled fall downstairs.” If all else failed the 
professional was called in, “The skilled abortionist, though, valued her- 
self by no means cheaply. Our local practitioner, my mother told us 
long afterwards, was never crude enough to mention fees for kindly 
services rendered. ‘Any trinket will do dear, she used to say — ‘in gold’! 
This meant rock bottom price —half a sovereign!”*7 Walter Green- 
wood, in There Was a Time, reports the words of Mrs. Boarder speak- 
ing of a neighbor's plight: 

“Well, I've had my fill of bringing up a family — not that I've a complaint against 
any of ‘em, but I want no more. There's Alice Radcliffe I've just left. Like a bear 


with a sore head ‘cause there’s another on the way. Bottle after bottle ’o penny- 
royal she’s supped but it hasn’t worked. My God! I thought things were bad enough 


™ Madeleine Kerr, The People of Ship Street (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1958), pp. 137, 174. See also Moya Woodside, “Attitude of Women Abortionists,”” 
The Howard Journal, 11 (1963), 93-112; Madeleine Simms, “Midwives and Abortion 
in the 19905,” Midwife and Health Visitor, 10 (1974), 114-116. 

" The Classic Slum: Salford Life in the First Quarter of the Century (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex: Penguin, 1973), pp. 127-128. 
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for me, but her. .. Eleven of ‘em, and now another, and him only bringing nome 
eighteen shillings 2 week when he can get it. If he was mine I'd've told him to 
blow on it long ago.”55 


Ted Willis, son of a Tottenham barrow boy, was to learn in later life 
that he was the consequence of just such unsuccessful attempts. 


It is no wonder then that the thought of an additional child drove my mother to 
desperation. She tried everything possible to get rid of me. She bought gin she 
could ill afford and drank it neat. She carried the tin bath in from the back yard, 
filled it to near-boiling water and then lowered herself into it, scalding her flesh so 
painfully that she was in agony for days. She ran up and down stairs until she was 
exhausted. And when all this failed to check my progress, she procured some gun- 
powder — enough to cover a six pence — mixed it with a pat of margarine, and 
swallowed it. This was reckoned in those days to be almost infallible, but it suc- 
ceeded only in making her violently ill. In the end she reconciled herself to the 
inevitable, and I emerged, none the worse for those adventures, to add another 
dimension to her problems. She bore me no ill-will for my perverse behavior: once 
I was there I was there, to be accepted and fed and loved along with the others.8® 


Similar practices were uncovered by government inquiries. In Selly 
Oak near Birmingham, the local women were able, in the words of a 
midwife testifying before the Birth Rate Commission, to hit on a num- 
ber of solutions: 


Q. You say that preventive measures seem to be known by the better class of 
working people, but the knowledge has not yet penetrated down to the labouring 
classes? 

‘A. In our neighbourhood they make pessaries with cocoa butter and quinine. But 
that is not so much done among the women I meet, as by the wives of the well-to- 
do men in the factories. 

Q. Are other preventive means employed? 

‘A. That is the only one I know of. The labouring women among whom I work do 
it by bringing on miscarriage. 

Q. What are the methods used in producing abortion — diachylon pills? 

‘A. Yes, they get the diachylon from a diachylon plaster and swallow it; that is 
one thing. Also they boil down copper coins and swallow the liquor; and this has 
brought on some very bad cases of illness. Then they take quinine crystals to a 
very great extent; that is the present fashion. And some take quantities of salts.«° 


Midwives estimated that in the Burnley and Nelson area five to forty 
percent of the working women drugged themselves at one time or 
another. 

It is difficult to determine if working-class women were having 
recourse to abortion at the turn of the century more frequently than in 


% There Was a Time (London: Jonathan Cape, 1967), p. 62. 

™ Whatever Happened to Tom Mix? The Story of One of My Lives (London: Cassell, 
1970), p. 8. 

James Marchant, ed., The Declining Birth Rate: Its Causes and Effects (London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1917), p. 274. 
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the past, but the increased reportage of such practices was forcing the 
British public to acknowledge that given the burdens of working-class 
motherhood such measures were to be expected.*! Commenting on liv- 
ing conditions in Middlesbrough Lady Florence Bell declared: “Nor 
perhaps can one wonder at the deplorably increasing number of 
women who take measures to prevent the child from coming into the 
world at all, a practice which is no doubt spreading in this commu- 
nity.”*? She went on to quote the words of a woman who had barely 
survived four pregnancies in four years: “‘It is not right,’ she said 
desperately, ‘It is wicked that a woman should be killed by having 
children at this rate’” (Bell, p. 196). The testimony of such working 
women concerning the whole issue of child-bearing was collected by 
the Women’s Cooperative Guild.#* One spoke of those who took drugs 
because they “felt they could not carry children, some perhaps because 
of bad husbands, others because they could not properly feed and 
clothe those they had.” The same respondent stated that she knew of 
three women who had lost their lives in such attempts. Another wrote 
that women were turning to whatever means were necessary to control 
their fertility: “Race suicide if you will, is the policy of the workers of 
the future. Who shall blame us” (Women’s Cooperative Guild, p. 46). 

The abortion issue was instrumental in directing social observers 
finally to give some serious consideration to working women’s attitudes 
towards maternity. It was a sign of the times that the focus of the first 
novel of Somerset Maugham, a young medical intern completing his 
obstetrical training in Lambeth, should be the childbearing experiences 
of the working women of south London. The novel, which ends with 
the death of the heroine during miscarriage, begins with a discussion 
of birth: 

Tosi be “avin your. ile trouble soan, chy Polly” eked one: goad tay 
of another. 

“She said she wasn’t goin’ to ‘ave no more, when the last one come. 
remark came from Polly's husband. 


“Ah,” said the stout old lady, who was in the business, and boasted vast 
experience. “That's wot they all says; but, Lo’ bless yer, they don’t mean it.” 





This 





"The Malthusian (June 1914), p. 42, estimated that 100,000 women a year took drugs 
to induce miscarriage. One of the frst histories of the birth control clinics stated: “Fig- 
tures obtained at the birth control clinics indicate that there are few mothers of large 
families who have not at some time attempted abortion” (M. Breed and Edith How- 
Martyn, The Birth Control Mocement in England (London: John Bale, 1930], p. 18). 

“Lady Florence Bell. At the Works: A Study of a Manufacturing Town (London: Ed- 
ward Amold, 1907), pp. 194-195. On one working woman's resolve to control her 
fertility, see Geoffrey Mitchell, ed., The Hard Wey Up: The Autobiography of Hannah 
Mitchell, Sufrogette and Rebel (London: Faber and Faber, 1968), p. 102. 

"The Women’s Cooperative Guild, Maternity: Letters from Working Women (London: 
Macmillan, 1915), 168-169. 
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“Well. I've got three, and I'm not goin’ to ‘ave no more, bli'me if I will; 
“tain’t good enough — that's wot I says.” 

“You're abaht right there, ole gal,” said Polly. “My word, "Arry, if you ‘ave 
any more I'll git a divorce, that I will.”#4 

The importance of the abortion issue was that it revealed — 
despite the assumption of women’s passivity in relation to their own 
fertility — the extraordinary risks they would run to control it. That 
they had to continue to resort to old-fashioned and frequently danger- 
ous remedies was a consequence of the medical profession's refusal to 
provide them with information on contraception. Indeed, even the 
Malthusian League —the supposed mouthpiece of the birth control 
movement — was slow in fulfilling this task. Only from 1933 on did it 
begin to interest itself in public meetings and fully appreciate the 
extent to which working-class women relied on abortion. One of the 
movement's leaders, Bessie Drysdale, spoke of a young girl in Sussex 
who “told me that she had never heard of preservatives, only of people 
taking drugs...” (Malthusian, January 1911, p. 23). Another wrote to 
the Malthusian, “We know no preservatives though I have taken pills 
given me when two months but have always been afraid” (October 
1915, p. 76). A husband, asking for information, stated, “The wife has 
been taking a 5s box of capsules to bring on her courses, but it is no 
good” (June 1914, p. 44). A “Mrs. S.” of Middlesbrough reported that 
the “respectable” had little idea of the extent of illegal operations. “Any 
working man or woman knows that there is any amount of this business 
going on, sometimes with terrible results” (April 1926, p. 33). A “Mrs. 
B.” of Leeds confessed that her last pregnancy almost drove her to 
suicide: “I did not do so but I did something almost as bad and which 
almost cost me my life, leaving me very weak. We are now living apart, 
because I would rather lose my husband than live thro’ that time again” 
(October 1916, p. 76). It was on the basis of this sort of eloquent testi- 
mony that, following World War I, Marie Stopes was to campaign for 
the necessity of the mass diffusion of birth control information. 

Little has been written of the practice of abortion at the turn of 
the century, and given the fact that it was a criminal offense it is un- 
likely that much hard information on its incidence will ever come to 


“ Liza of Lambeth (1897; mt. London: Heinemann, 1951), p. 3. For a reference to 
abortion in a feminist novel, see Lady Florence Dixie, Gloriana; or The Recolution of 
1900 (London: Henry and Company, 1890), p. 137. 

Stopes spoke of “the prevalence and horror of the poor and ignorant woman's attempts 
at early abortion . . .” (Wise Parenthood [1915; mt. London: Putnam's, 1926], 
p- 10). See also Annie Besant, The Law of Population (London: Freethought Publish 
ing Company, 1877), p. 24; Dr. Henry Arthur Allbutt, Artificial Checks to Population, 
igth ed. (London: George Standring, 1928), p. 15. 
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light. It has been the purpose of this paper to serve simply as a re- 
minder that any discussion of birth control is incomplete if the option 
of inducement of miscarriage is not included. Even when methods of 
contraception were more widely employed, abortion would remain 
necessary as a second line of defense against undesired pregnancies. 
This point was to be made by Stella Browne in one of the earliest de- 
fenses of women’s right to abortion: “The right to prevent the concep- 
tion of life must logically and justly include the right to remove the life- 
seed which has been fertilized against the mother’s will, either through 
accident or intention.”** 

Despite the pronouncements of the legal and medical profes- 
sions, large numbers of Victorian and Edwardian women were to seek 
abortion. If the activities of the Chrimes brothers and the “Madame 
Frains” teach us anything, it is that there was then — as there is today — 
a demand for abortion and if that demand was not met by the medical 
profession it was met by others. In an article which appeared in 1907, 
Irené MacFadyen spelled out the alternatives: “I need hardly say that 
I am fully aware that the withholding of recognition by the medical 
profession and society in general that the mother’s claim [to regulate 
her fertility] is right within proper limits is producing great evils. If 
the doctor passes by on the other side, the quack is always at hand.”** 
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